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EASTERN GARMENTS, 


When a person in the east wishes to bestow a 
mark of honor upon a guest or a friend, it is usual 


to present him with a suit of raiment. These 
were variously made, but none of them bore any 
resemblance to those worn by us. 

We read in Scripture of our Saviour’s coat 
‘which was woven without a seam’ from begin- 
ning to end. These were made in a loom, and 
had no openings, either at the breast or on the 
sides, but only at the top te let the head through. 
The women formerly are to be commended for 
their industry; for they made, from the raw ma- 
terial, not only their owa clothes, but those of 
their husbands and children. 

Moses tells us that the clothes worn by the He- 
brews in the wilderness, did not wear out, proba- 
bly meaning that they were of a strong stuff, and 
that what they could carry with them lasted them 
for the space of forly years. 

To distinguish the Israelites from other people, 
they wore tufts, or fringes, at the four corners of 
their upper garments, of a blue color, and a bor- 
der of galoon on the edges. It appears that our 
Savieur wore these fringes and borders—hence 
the meaning of the woman who said, Jf I may but 
touch the hem, that is, the fringe, of his garment, I 
shall be made whole. The Pharisees dressed after 
this manner to distinguish themselves, as we may 
infer from our Saviour’s reproval of them. The 
garments used among the Hebrews, were sack- 
cloth and hair-cloth, the color of which was a dark 
brown or black, when they were clad for mourn- 
ing. John the Baptist dressed himself in a leath- 
ern girdle, and in skins or coarse stuffs. False 
prophets, who wished to deceive the people, often 
assumed this coarse apparel; but the test to which 
the Saviour subjected them was their works, ‘ By 
their fruits ye shall know them.’ But the prac- 
tice of giving dresses as presents, prevails to this 
day among the rich in the eastern countries. All 
the kings and princes have an abundance of beau- 
tiful garments, and when they make an entertain- 


ment, the guests are, or can always be, supplied 
from the wardrobe of him whom they visit. This 


accounts for a very striking passage in the para- 
ble of the marriage feast, Matthew, 22d chapter, 
where it is said, there was a person present, who 
had not on a wediing gore And when he was 
interrogated how it happened, we read that he was 
speechless. His own poverty could not furnish an 
excuse, as the king had sufficient dresses provided 
for all his guests. 

Among the rich men and the honorable in those 
days, there seems to have been an undue impor- 
tance bestowed upon the outward apparel. They 
were too often clothed with elegance, while their 
hearts were full of hypocrisy; and nothing can be 
more deceitful than a fair outside, which conceals 
a wicked heart. True virtue is often found in 
homely apparel. [Juvenile Repository. 
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THE YOUNG LAMB. 
(Continued from page 78.) 

One day as Madame de Valdem sat with her 
children, under the shade of the great chesnut 
trees, in front of the doonthey saw a venerable 
old man approaching, leaning onhiscane. Charles 
darted forward, exclaiming, ‘‘ It is my benefactor! 
It is my father!” : 

The good old curate said he could not rest til 
his eyes had looked upon the mother and sister of 
his adopted son. All gathered around him, and 
gave him a welcome warm from the heart, Chris- 
tiana and her mother were introduced to the ex- 
cellent old man. He inquired into their history, 
talked to them affectionately, and bade them con- 
tinue to trust in that God, who always protected 
the virtuous. While refreshments were being 
prepared, Emily and Christiana disappeared, with- 
out being observed. They soon returned, lead- 
ing the snow-white lamb, decorated with a gar- 
land of roses. ‘The worthy priest was agreeably 





saved, and how wonderfully Divine Providence 
had guided bim to his mother. 
* ~ * * * 

When Charles had finished his studies at the 
university, and recovered the possession of his es- 
tates, he was one day sitting with his mother and 
sister under the chesnut trees, before the door, 
when a large flock of sheep, which his mother had 
procured, entered the gate. Emily had likewise 
a little flock, the produce of her lamb, which she 
considered her own peculiar property. They 
amused themselves wit counting the sheep and 
the lambs. ‘‘ My dear children,’ said Madame 
de Valdem, ‘‘ to-morrow is the fifth anniversary 
of the fortunate day, when it pleased God that a 
little innocent lamb should be the means of restor- 
ing my long-lost son. All the village, young and 
old, rejoiced with us on that occasion. Our flocks 
are now numerous. Let us.make to-morrow a 
day of gladness among the vilfagers.”” Charles 
and Emily went with her into the court of the 
castle, and selected a large number of the finest 
sheep, which they requested the shepherd to have 


























surprised. Caressing the beautiful animal, he 
said to Madame de Valdem, ‘‘ You have made 
me acquainted with the two persons, who, under 
Divine Providence, have been the happy means 
of bringing about the re-union of your family. 
Now I ought to introduce you to the brave sol- 
dier, who jumped into the Rhine, and saved your 
little Charles when he was nearly drowned. This 
worthy man is still alive, though he has passed 
through innumerable hardships and dangers, Hav- 
ing lost his left arm, he obtained leave to retire 
from his regiment; but has searched after his lost 
family in vain. A few days after Charles’s depar- 
ture, he passed near my house in his wanderings, 
and came to inquire the fate of the boy he had 
saved. I persuaded him to stay a short time with 
me, in hopes of obtaining some profitable employ- 
ment for him. When I received my dear son’s 
letter, I could not refrain from bringing him to 
witness your happiness: especially as Charles 
may find his evidence necessary, in order to re- 
cover possession of his estates.”’ 

‘* But where is he? Where is he?” exclaimed 
Madame de Valdem, Charles and Emily, all in 
one breath. 

The curate returned, leading a man, who had 
modestly remained in the outer room until he had 
been called. ‘‘ Here is my brave and worthy 
friend, John West!’’ said he. 

Rosalind rushed into his arms, exclaiming, 
‘* My dear husband! Now blessed be God!” 

Everybody was astonished; and it was many 
minutes before tears would allow the husband or 
wife to‘utter a word. Rosalind was the first to 
speak: ‘‘Come here, Christiana, and embrace 
your father!” The little girl, who had hitherto 
stood motionless, approached timidly; and her 
father pressed her with fond affection to his heart. 

When they became a little more calm, Madame 
de Valdem and her son expressed their gratitude 
to the soldier in the warmest terms, and told him 
that he and his family must never more leave them. 

The villagers had not known what had been. 
passing at the castle; for Madame de Valdem 
wished to enjoy her happiness for a short time in 
tranquillity. But the coachman, who brought the 
curate and his companion, soon spread the tidings. 
The news passed from mouth to mouth, and fa- 
thers, mothers and children crowded toward the 
castle to get a glance of their young lord. The 
good old curate went out among them, and told 
them all the particulars, how the child had been 











very nicely washed. It was Emily’s business to 
prepare ribbons and flowers for their decoration. 

The next day, Madame de Valdem invited all 
the children of the neighboring valley to come to 
the castle at two o’clock in the afternoon. The 
invitation was received right joyfully; and at the 
appointed time all presented themselves in their 
best looks and best attire. Who can describe 
their delight, when they found the court orna- 
mented with festoons and garlands, and a long 
table in the centre covered with cakes and fruit! 
Every little face kindled with pleasure, and their 
tongues went merrily. When they had all.eaten 
enough, pleasant music was heard, the shepherd’s 
sons and domestics appeared, playing upon their 
pipes, clothed in white, with garlands around their 
hats. They were followed by atroop of snow- 
white sheep, decorated with ribbons of all colors. 
The old shepherd, with his dogs formed the rear. 
The children cried out, ‘‘Oh, that is pretty! 
Never in all our lives did we see such beautiful 
sheep!’’ But when they were told that each one 
of them was to have a sheep for their own, there 
were no bounds to their joy. In order to avoid 
any appearance of partiality, Madame de Valdem 
resolved to distribute them by lot. Every sheep 
had a written number fastened among the ribbons; 
and in the middle of the table was placed a large 
vase, filled with cards numbered in the same way. 
Each child drew out one number, and received 
the sheep to which it corresponded. All the while 
the flutes played joyfully. The eagerness of the 
children, their curiosity to see the sheep that had 
fallen to their lot, their merry shouts of laughter, 
it is impossible to describe. They made the whole 
castle ring with their joy. 

When the shares were all distributed, the chil- 
dren returned home in procession, leading their 
lambs, and followed by the shepherds playing on 
their flutes. 

The farmers who had offered Rosalind West a 
dwelling, when she was in her greatest distress, 
received ten sheep from Madame de Valdem; and 
the rich farmer who had given Christigna the 
lamb, was invited to dine at the castle, where he 


tinction. No sheep were offered to him, because 
his flocks were already numerous. 

John West was appointed superintendent of the 
Valdem estates, for which he received a very 
handsome salary. Rosalind and Christiana taught 
the village girls to spin fine wool, and knit soft, 
handsome stockings. In a short time, a woolen 





was treated with the greatest friendship and dis- . 
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manufactory, a stocking manufactory, and a hat 
manufactory, were established in the village. 
The inhabitants, young and old, were clothed 
with wool of their own raising; and every year 
the young baron had the satisfaction to see the | 
neighboring fields grow more and more fruitful. 

Emily employed herself particularly in em-| 
broidery with fine worsted. Charles made the| 
designs; and she embroidered beautiful garlands, 
baskets filled with flowers, and even entire lend-| 
scapes, wit! rocks, cascades, and vines loaded} 
with grapes. One entire room,—floor, table, and | 
chairs,—was entirely covered by her industry; | 
and all who saw it were struck with the richness | 
of the colors and the correctness of the outlines. 

As all the wool employed in this charming fur-| 
niture came originally from Christiana’s little lamb, 
it was resolved to perpetuate its history in a large 
and beautiful piece, embroidered by Madame de 
Valdem, Emily, and Christiana. The young 
baron drew the plan on avery large scale. It 
represented his mother seated with Rosalind un- 
der the shadow of the oaks; at a little distance 
Emily and Christiana were seen walking in the 
forests, leading the lamb; Charles followed them 
holding a ring in one hand, and with the other 
pointing to the embroidered collar; Emily looked 
at him, and held her hand toward her mother, as 
lif she were saying, ‘‘ There she is!” This pic- 
ture was finished with great skill; the likenesses 
were extremely well preserved; and the milk- 
white lamb, seen by the mild twilight, formed a 
charming contrast with the deep green foliage 
around him. 

The picture was set in a magnificent frame, and 
hung up in the great hall. The young Baron de 
Valdem caused this inscription to be placed under 
it in letters of gold: ‘‘ The praise be to Divine 
Providence.” 
owes aoeadlieeiatemtinimeadl 
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Thomas Jenkins, a Self-taught Colored Man. 

Tuomas Jenxins was the son of an African 
king on the coast of Guinea, who took it into his 
head to send his son to England for his education. 
The English captain, to whom the king consigned 
him, and who gave him the name of Thomas Jen- 
kins, died soon after he returned home, and Jen- 
kins was thus thrown destitute upon the world. 
A farmer who was a very distant relative of the 
captain, at length took him home with him, and 
employed him in ag, op cradle, looking after 
the poultry, pigs, &c. e was successively ad- 
vanced to the offices of cowherd and teamster. 
When he went to live with the farmer, he could 
hardly understand a word of English, but he very 
soon acquired a good knowledge of the common 
dialect. 

After he became ‘‘a stout boy,’’ he was trans- 
ferred to another gentleman, where he became a 
sort of Jack-of-all-trades. He was cowherd, sta- 
ble boy, errand boy, or any thing else convenient. 
‘He was soon found to have a taste for learning, 
and to have actually made some progress. How 
he acquired his first lessons, nobody ever knew. 
Perhaps it was through the medium of the servants. 

The lady of the house was soon surprised to 
find he had a strange fondness for candle ends. 
Every scrap of wick and tallow that he fell in with, 
was secreted and taken away to his loft above the 
stable; and unpleasant suspicions began to be 
raised against him. On watching him, at one 
time, after he had retired to his den, it was found, 
to the great astonishment of all, that he was en- 

aged with a book anda slate, in making rude 
imitations of the letters of the alphabet. It was 
also found that he kept an old fiddle by him; and 
that it cost the horses many sleepless nights: 

His master now put him to an evening school, 
where he made such progress as astonished all 
who knew it; and though constantly occupied 
still, during the day, he soon began to instruct 
himself in Latin and Greek. A boy in the neigh- 
borhood lent him many books; and the family and 








regular instruction, he soon gained a tolerable 
knowledge of Latin and Greek, and began the 
study of Mathematics. 

His eye now turned toward a dictionary ; ape 
going one night to an auction, he (with the as-| 
sistance of another boy, and about a shilling from 
a gentleman who stood by,) bid off one. 

When he was twenty years of age, a vacancy 
occurring in a small parish school, among other 
candidates for the office, Jenkins, with a heap of 
books under his arm, made his appearance. The 
committee were surprised, but on examining him, 
and the testimonials of character he brought, his 
knowledge was found so thorough, and his morals 
so correct, that he was received in preference to 
the other candidates. The Presbytery, however, 
in prejudice, voted him out again; but the cir- 
cumstance produced so much excitement that an 
‘* opposition school” *was soon got up, and Jen- 
kins was placed at the head of it. 

The result was most happy. In his method of 
communicating knowledge and of governing his 
school, he was excellent; and he was beloved by 
allhis pupils. No teacher ever possessed a kinder 
disposition or better temper. Five days of every 
week were spent in the school, and the sixth he 
occupied in walking four or five miles, and recit- 
ing his own lessons to another teacher. 

By conducting the school one or two years, he 
was able to save nearly a hundred dollars. Now 
it was that he began to think of spending a winter 
at the college. Many were surprised at this, and 
among the rest the professors, most of whom gen- 
erously relinquished their fees. One gentleman, 
perceiving what the bent of his mind was, gave 
him a draft upon a-merchant in the city for what- 
ever money he wanted. Having spent the winter 
in Edinburgh, he returned, once more, to his pro- 
fessional duties. 

The sequel of his history is not very well known. 
It appears, however, that he was deputed by the 
Society for promoting Christian Knowledge, as a 
missionary to Mauritius, and that he still resides 
there. e entered this field of labor- about ten 
years ago.—It were greatly to be wished he had 
been restored by some benevolent society to his 
native friends and country, where his influence in 
civilizing and instructing his fellow men would 
probably have been much greater than in Mauri- 
tius. { People’s Magazine. 
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THE KIND SISTER. 

** Come here, dear Arthur; come and sit by me 
on this nice little chair, and I will talk to you 
about these pretty pictures;” said Agnes to her 
little brother. Her mamma had desired her to 
take care of Arthur while she went out; and, in- 
stead of leaving him to play by himself in one 
corner of the room, Agnes put down her own work, 
that she might amuse him, though she wished 
very much to finish it. 

It is sometimes hard to be thus self-denying; 
but those children who remember that God con- 
tinually observes their conduct, will strive to 
please him. Agnes would have liked best to go 
on embroidering her work-bag, but she thought 
her dear little brother would be very much pleas- 
ed if she talked to him; for Arthur, like most little 
children, was very fond of stories. 

Arthur ran to his sister, and, when he was seat- 
ed, she opened the picture-book, and asked him 
what he saw. 

‘*Oh, a very, very great boat, in such a large 
pond,”’ said the little boy; ‘‘and there are men 
and horses, and a donkey, and some lambs, and a 
dog; and here, one, two, three, four little children, 
allin the water. Dear sister, what isthe matter?” 

Agnes patiently explained to him the history of 
the flood, and Arthur listened to her very atten- 
tively. When she had finished, he sighed and 
said, ‘‘ Poor Noah! did he ever come out of the 
ark? And the elephants, and monkeys, and rab- 
bits, and lions, what became of them, sister?” 


———— — 


sented the ark resting on Mount Ararat, and 
Noah, with his family and all the animals, de- 
scending into the plain. ‘‘I suppose,” said Ar- 
thur, ‘*that lady with the long gown is Mrs. No- 
ah.” Agnes laughed heartily, and her brother 
inquired the reason. 

‘“*Why,” she replied, ‘‘no one ever calls No- 
ah’s wife Mrs. Noah.” 

**Why not?” 

‘1 don’t know; but it sounded very odd to hear 
you say Mrs. Noah.” 

Arthur asked several questions; and when they 
had finished looking over the rest of the pictures, 
he yawned, and said, ‘ Thank you, sister.” 
lf Agnes had been hasty, she would doubtless 
have scolded Arthur, and told him te amuse him- 
self; but she reproved herself for wearying him, 
by showing him too many pictures. ‘‘ Poor child,’’ 
she said, ‘‘I fear you have not been very atten- 
tive; but we must remember that you are only 
four years old, and that this little round head of 
yours is rather empty at present.” So saying, 
she imprinted a kiss on each of his rosy cheeks, 
and took from a drawer a little box which she 
opened. 

Arthur. Oh, sister, what pretty beads! red, 
and blue, and black,—and these large bright yel- 


low ones. And what nice little green ones these 
are ! 

Agnes. Now, Arthur, I will tell you what you 
may do. With this fine needle, take any of the 


beads you like, and put them in the lid of the box. 
Then here is a long piece of silk; pass the end 
of it through the little hole in each bead, and when 
you have threaded them all, you will have a very 
pretty necklace. 

Arthur jumped for joy, and set to work very 
busily with his beads, while his sister went on with 
her bag. 

After some time, he began to cry, and exclaim- 
ed, ‘‘ Oh, sister, they are all on the ground; I 
have lost all my beads; see, they are all dropped 
off at this end of the string.” 

‘* Well, don’t cry, dear; it was my fault; I 
forgot to tie a knot at the end of the silk; but we 
will soon pick them up again. Here they are. 
Now give me your thread, and I will take care 
they shall not drop again. Only remember, dear, 
another time, you should not cry when you can- 
not succeed in what you are doing.” 
By the time his mother returned, Arthur had 
finished his neckiace; he ran to meet her, ex- 
claiming, ‘‘ See, see, mamma, what a pretty neck- 
lace I have. Sister gave me all these beads, and 
do you know, that when I dropped them, she 
picked them all up for me.” 

«Then, I hope my dear boy has been happy,” 
said his mother, kissing him. 

**Oh, yes, dear mamma,”’ said Arthur, as he 
ran and embraced his sister. ‘‘ Agnes has been 
so very kind to me; she showed me pictures, and 
told me stories, and then showed me how to thread 
my beads.” 

‘*]T must kiss you, then, my dear Agnes,” said 
her mother; ‘‘and, while I express the pleasure 
your conduct has given me, I would also thank 
God, who has enabled you to be thus patient and 
self-denying. You gave up your own amusement 
to perform a duty, and those who are faithful in a 
few things, God will make rulers over many 
things.” 

I need not say that Agnes was delighted with 
her mother’s approbation, and felt much happier 
than she could have done, had she left Arthur to 


play by himself while she finished her bag. M. 
[London Child’s Companion. 
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Letter of Rev. G. Burder, to his Grandehildren. 

My dear children—You have sustained a great 
loss—a very great loss—one of the greatest losses 
you could have sustained. Your dear, dear 
mamma has left you; God has called her to 
heaven. She is happy—very happy. But you 








others favored him, Without the means of any 





Agnes turned to the next picture, which repre- 


are left without a mother. O, you know not yet 
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what a sad thing it is to lose a mother, and at 
your early age, when you so much need a moth- 
er’s care. Well, it has pleased God it should be 
so, and it becomes you—it becomes us all, to say, 
** Not our will, but thy will be done.” : 
But, my dear children, your papa is still alive; 


and we hope he will live many years to take care | 


of you, to pray for you, and to teach you all good 
things. He is a goed papa, he loves you dearly, 
and will make it his daily prayer and study to 
make you happy; and you must be very dutiful to 
your dear papa; always do what he bids you, for 
he knows a great deal better than you can, what 
‘is good for you, what you should do, and what 
you should not do. Therefore always do as he 
bids you, for that is pleasing to God, who will 
take notice of your behaviour te your papa; and 
you know the fifth commandment, ‘‘ Honor thy 
father and thy mother;’” and now that you have 
no mother on earth, you must pay a double honor 


‘to your dear father. 


Above all, my dear children, I hope you will 
pray to God every morning and every evening: 
pray to him to pardon your sins for Christ’s sake, 
and to give you a new heart that you may love 
and serve him all your days; and when you die, 
that you may go to heaven, and be with your Sa- 
viour; and then how glad will your dear mamma 
‘be to see you again, where you will be for ever 
‘and ever with Jesus Christ, and your dear rela- 
tions. ‘ 

I hope I shall see your dear papa in a few 
weeks; and I shall be very glad to hear that you 
are well, and that you obey and love him, and 
that you love one another, and never quarrel, but 
behave kindly to one another. This will give 
much pleasure to your grandpapa; for I love you 
all, and would come to see you if I could, but I 
am so poorly I cannot come; but I am, dear 
children, your affectionate grandfather, 

London Child’s Companion.| Grorce Burver. 


BENEVOLENCE. 


BE GOOD AND BE HAPPY.—A Dialogue. 
Translated from the French, for the Youth's Companion. 

Henrietta. Mamma, will you be so good as to 
lend me that book of prints which I was looking 
at yesterday? 

Madam Durban. I cannot, my dear, for I have 
lent it to some one else. 

H. Ohow sorry I am! 

M. You will not be sorry, I presume, when I 
tell you that it is lent to your cousin Agatha. It 
will amuse her very much, and you would certain- 
ly like to give her pleasure. 

H. Yes indeed, mamma; she is so amiable, 
and kind to me; I hope she will not spoil it, how- 
ever. 

M. There is no danger of that; you know she 
is very careful. But even if there were, would 
you, on that account, refuse to lend her your book 
if she requested it. 

H. I should be sorry to refuse her any thing 
mamma, but I should be sorry, too, to see my 
prints spoiled. 

M. Tell me, my dear, have you never borrow- 
ed any thing? 

H. Often, mamma. 

M. And have you always restored the article 
borrowed, in as good a state as you received it? 

H. Ono, mamma, not always. Yesterday I 
broke one of the wheels of my brother’s chariot, 
which he had lent my to play in the garden. 
There was a great stone in the way which I did 
not see, because I had my head turned towards 
the chariot; 1 was running with all my might, 
when bump! came the stone, and threw me down. 
Happily, I did not break my legs, but the chariot 
broke one of its wheels. 

M. How should you like it if your brother 
should refuse to lend you any more of his play- 
things? 

* H. OT should not like it at all, 

M. You see, then, that you would be injuring 

yourself, by refusing to lend to your companions, 
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for in that case, you could not borrow from them. | The house was now furnished with every thing 

H. True, mamma. which little Mary wanted. She rejoiced over her 

M. You should not be anxious lest the articles | Bible, calling it her own book; showed it to her 
you lend be spoiled; reflect with yourself, ‘1) little play-fellows, and read it from day to day. 
have also injured, accidentally, the playthings|In her chamber, the Bible was her only compan- 
which I have borrowed, and I should be very|ion; and in the evening, when her father returned 
sorry if, on this account, my companions would | from work, she would run for it, and sitting down 
not lend to me.’ by his side, say, ‘‘ May I read you a chapter?”’ 

H. But then, mamma, they ought to be cave-| And, when ended, would add, ‘‘ That was a very 
ful not to injure my things, if they can help it; | nice one; should you like to hear another?”? A 
ought they not? few months after the Bible was bought, Mary’s 


_M. Certainly, if any one should, through neg-| mother was taken ill. The little girl was her 
ligence or obstinacy, persist in injuring them, I | constant nurse, and when bid to go to play, she 
should myself advise you to refuse her. She} would say, ‘‘ No; I don’t want that; I like to be 


would merit such a refusal, because the misfor-{here to watch when you are well enough for me 
tune would happen, not by accident, but through jto read to you.” It was soon seen, very ¢learly, 
her own fault. | that the child’s whole conduct was regulated by 

H. That is just what I thought, mamma. | her Bible. Sometimes she would come running 

M. There is one thing more, my daughter, | towards her parents, with marks of true delight, 
you ought in turn to be equally careful of the play-| saying, ‘‘Oh! here is a verse so beautiful, let me 
things of your friends; otherwise I should be | read it to you.”” A few months after her mother 
obliged to advise them not to lend to you—would | got better, Mary was seized with the illness of 
not this be just? | which she died, During the whole time she en- 

H. Yes, mamma. joyed great peace. 

M, You see, then, that besides the pleasure; One morning she said to her mother, ‘“‘I am 
of obliging others, our own interest should lead us | very happy: I have been thinking how light heaven 
to do it. is; and I shall see God when I get there.” See. 

H. Yes, mamma ; it seems as if it was only | ing her mother weep, she called her, and asked, 
necessary to be good, in order to be happy. |‘* What makes you cry, mother? Oh! I know 

== | why; you want to go with me, when I go to Je- 
7 sus; but, my dear mother, remember the Bible 

——=—== | says we must be born again.”’ One day she was 
asked, ‘‘ What makes you so happy? Do you 
like to leave your friends and your little sister?” 


superintendent often talked to the scholars about “Yes,” she answered, ‘‘I like to leave them. 
the importance of being punctual, that is, always Jesus Christ said to me, Come;” (alluding to her 
coming to school in time. The children paid at-| favorite text, “Come unto me, all ye that labor 
tention to what he said, and obeyed his instruc- | and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest, 
tions. It was a very strange thing to see a scholar | Matt. xi. 28.) ‘‘ and.so I like to go to him; and 
come in after school was opened. | now, I say to Jesus, Come; and he will soon 
There was one very interesting little boy, about | ¢7d his angels and carry me away; and he will 
five years old, belonging to this school, who by | come very soon. 
his good behaviour, made himself beloved by the| _. An old woman, who helped to ee her, asked, 
superintendent and all his school mates. He was| Shall I Ph Tan. Came weaver | Do you want 
so punctual, that if he was not found in his place | ®"Y thing? No; I only want to be carried te 
when school opened, it was very naturally suppos- | Jesus. You want to be carried there too; but 
ed that he was sick. One Sabbath morning, how- the Spirit of God must teach you the way. You 
ever, he came to the door after school had began. have got a wicked heart, but Jesus can give you 
He was crying, and when the superintendent asked |2 "€W one.”” She appeared to have no fears of 
him what was the matter, he answered that his fa- | ¢@th, but was taken up with the pleasing idea of 
ther and mother had risen very late that morning, 


being taken to Jesus, and of living for ever in His 
and because they would not let him come before | Presence, where, she had learned from her belov- 
breakfast, he was behind the time. 


ed Bible, that there was fulness of joy, and plea- 


Now, this is the spirit that I should like to see | Sures for evermore. : 
in every Sabbath school scholar. Dear children, She was about eleven years old when she died! 
do you know how great an advantage it will be to her father, after her death, used often to spread 
you hereafter, to learn to be punctual when you | ‘the Bible before him, and to weep over it; ‘‘ Be- 


are young? If you gain the-habit now, of doing cause,” re uae ray is 
» Sans 2 mews: one, an i o read it to me. 
every thing in its proper time, it will be ro trouble Fie died suddenly, not long after; and the poor 


to you to do so when you grow older. In that / - “ae ~ 
ao eel . afflicted widow kept this Bible as a valuable trea- 
case % woh be-shay <. Yee. 76. get, along is the sure, showing it with tears of delight. [S. S. Anec. 











SABBATH SCHOOL 


THE PUNCTUAL SCHOLAR. | 
I once belonged to a Sabbath school, where the | 


world, for every body will love, respect and trust 
you. On the other hand, if you get in the habit eet 
now of loitering and going to school after the hour, EDITORIAL. 
it will soon learn you to put off doing other things|~ 11> Pecan 
in their proper dels, and this habit vill be vor aD Rene, af Raven Cucion; 
likely to ruin your prospects in this world, if it} We have already given some account of this great 
does not lead you finally to neglect ‘the one thing | and good man. We told how his mother attended to 
needful,’ Your friend, A. B. . | him with the utmost care, assisted him in his studies, 
(Child’s Newspaper. | and gave him religious instruction, We will now say 
- something more respecting his youth. 
While in the Gymnasium, we said, he became fond 
HAPPINESS IN DEATH of the study of natural history, from seeing the splen- 
, st : ‘wer _ {did pictures, and reading the interesting descriptions 
Little Mary resided in a village in Oxfordshire, | he found in the libraries of the school and of his rela- 
England, and was kept at the Sunday-school till 
she could read very well in the New Testament. 
She then said, ‘‘ Get me a Bible, that I may read Pyne ami 6 idind 
ef home eawell ae ciachesl:”-. The parents plead- and animals, an minerals, and of scientific travellers, 
ed with the child, saying, the times were hard; He became delighted with the zeal of these lovers of 
that they could not spare the money; and that as nature, particularly of their societies, in which they 
neither of them could read, it would only be for {united together to help each other in their pursuits, 
her use. Still, from time to time, Mary begged | Following their example at the age of fourteen, he 
for a Bible, adding, ‘‘ But I could read it to you.’’| with his companions for’ ed a society of which he wa 
At length the parents consented, and sent for one. ‘chosen the president. Its meetings were held weekly; 























OBITUARY. 





tions. He became, also, fond of reading the writings 
of naturalists, that is, persons who wrote about plants, 
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en which occasion, books on natural philosophy, nat- 
ural history, or travels were read, their subjects and 
merits discussed by the members, and in conclusion, a 
judgment was pronounced on them by the president. 
In this way, Cuvier began to form that character and 
those habits, which in after life fitted him to become a 
principal manager in many learned societies of which 
he wasamember. By this early exercise of his talents 
in public speaking, he acquired confidence. And on 
an anniversary of his sovereign, he delivered a poem, 


in a steady and manly tone, to the astonishment of all 
who heard him. 


These promising talents in young Cuvier, induced 
his parents to desire most earnestly for him, the ad- 
vantages of a public education. But they were not 
wealthy enough to send him to the university: and, as 
the only method of accomplishing their wishes, they 
determined to send him to the free school in Tubingen, 





ed to flee from Paris, disguise themselves in the cloth- 
ing of the common people, take a new name, and live 
retired in some small town. One of these men we 
shall now speak of. 

As M. Cuvier was fond of little societies for mutu- 
al improvement, he had one where he resided, of 
which he was the secretary. This little society met 
every evening in the town of Valmont, near a village 
which belonged to the nobleman whose son he was in- 
structing. The subjects discussed related to agricul- 
ture. A gentleman of distinction was often present 
at these meetings, who had fled from the reign of ter- 
ror in Paris, and who was concealed under the title 
and office of surgeon to a regiment then staying at 
Valmont. He spoke so well, and seemed so perfectly 
to understand all about the subject, that the young 











where students intended for: ministers were educated, 
free of expense. Owing however to some dislike | 
which the master of the gymnasium had against him | 
for some boyish tricks, when the boys gave in their | 
compositions for places, that,/of Cuvier was thrown | 
into the third rank, when it ought to have been put into | 
the first. This injustice, as the master intended, pre-| 
vented his being admitted into the free school at Tu- 
bingen. This disappointment, however, afterwards | 
proved a blessing to him. For the merits of young} 
Cuvier having reached the ears of his sovereign, Duke 
Charles of Wurtemberg, when on a visit to his native 
place, the duke sent for him, and after some conversa- 
tion with him and an examination of his drawings, he 
designed on taking him under hisspecial care, and send- 
ing him free of expense to the university of Stuttgard. 

At the age of fourteen, he thus entered the institu- 
tion; and at the end of one year, seleeted that course 
of study which was likely to give him the best oppor- 
tunity and the most leisure to study natural history, 
and to gather plants and visit collections. His walks 
for exercise were improved in the formation of an 
herbarium; and his severer studies were relieved by 
the pleasing amusement of drawing and painting in- 
sects, birds and plants. 

While pursuing his studies in the university, he re- 
ceived several prizes as marks of hisscholarship. He 
received also the order of Chevalrie, an honor bestow- 
ed only or five or six, out of four hundred students. 

After he got through with his studies at the univer- 
sity, it was neeessary for him to wait two or three 
years before his patron could give him a place to exer- 
cise his profession. As his parents were unable to 
help him, he was induced to take the charge of the 
only son of a nobleman at Caen, a town in the west of 
France near the English channel, Here he had op- 
portunity to improve himself, by associating with the 
neighboring nobility. His taste for Zoology led him to 
improve his situation near to the sea, to examine sea 
animals. Here he began to dissect shell fish, thafis, 
take them to pieces, and to record his discoveries. This 
dissection aud comparison of different animals thus be- 
gun, laid the foundation for his distinction in after life, 
above any man who ever lived, in this branch of study. 

While at Caen, a circumstance took place, which 
though of little consequence in itself, had a great in- 


fluence in his future life, and was the means of calling 
him to Paris. 


This period is what is called the ‘reign of terror’ 


in France. At this time the king and queen were put 


to death, the Christian religion denounced, thousands 
of men were put to death by the infamous Robespierre 
and his associates, without any just eause, and often 
without any reason being given. Good men appeared 
to be sought out and put to death, just to get them out 
of the way of these wicked wretches. Im the morn- 
ing, the names of many good men were given to the 
officers, to be taken to prison; and perhaps the next 
morning another order would be given to have them 
brought out, their necks laid on a block, and by the 


| the articles on agriculture in the Encyclopedia Me- 


secretary of the society knew he must be the author of 


thodique. On saluting himas such, M. Tessier, (for 
that was his name) whose title of Abbe, (q sort of 
priest) had rendered him suspected at Paris, exclaim- 
ed: ‘1 am known, then, and consequently lost.? He 
was afraid he should be puttodeath. ‘ Lost,’ replied 
M. Cuvier, ‘no; you are henceforth the object of our 
most anxious care.’ This circumstance led to an in- 
timacy between the two. And by means of M. Tes- 
sier, M. Cuvier became acquainted with several learn- 
ed men, to whom he sent his observations. ‘Through 
their influence, and from communications from him 
printed in several publie journals, he was invited to 
Paris. They were then at Paris endeavoring to estab- 
lish again the literary institutions and societies which 
had heen destroyed by thetroubles of the times, and 
thought M. Cuvier would be a great assistance to 
them. In the spring of 1795, at the age of twenty-five, 
he obeyed the invitation of his Parisian friends, where 
he arose to that distinctien to which we have before 
alluded. He was highly honored by Bonaparte, Louis 
XVIII, Charles X, and made a Baron by Louis 
Philippe. 

Thus lived this great man, honored by kings and 
nobles, and what is much more, honored by the King 
of kings, whom he humbly served. In the world of 
glory, it will doubtless appear, that his vindication of 
the truth of the Bible from the works of God, will 
prove to have been the means of salvation to many 
immortal souls. 








MISCELLANY. 








Poor and Pious. 
Perhaps you are poor; but this need be no hinder- 
ance to your being religious. You, my young friends, 
may be pious without being rich; and it is far better to 
be pious than rich, for man, when he dieth, can carry 
nothing away with him: whereas “ godliness is profit- 
able unto all things, having promise of the life that now 
is, and also of that which is tocome.” The Bible 
gives you the names of many who in their day were 


Lazarus, who sat at the rich man’s gate, not only poor, 
but also diseased; and perhaps many a passenger 
viewed him with total indifference; but, when he died, 
he was carried by angels into Abraham’s bosom. 
These things are mentioned to induce you, however 
poor, to “ remember your Creator in the days of your 
youth;” and, for your encouragement, Christ says, 
*< I love them that love me, and those that seek me 
early shall find me,” 


{London Child’s Companion. 
Honesty Rewarded. 


A poor chimney-sweeper’s boy was employed at the 
house of a lady of rank to cleanse the chimney of her 





ladyship’s dressing-room, and perceiving no one there, 
he waited a few moments to take a view of the beauti- 


with diamonds, icularly caught his attention, and 
he could not fo taking it in his hand. Immedi- 
ately the wish arose in his mind, ‘‘ Ah! if thou hadst 
such a one!” After a pause, he said to himself, ** But 
if I take it [shallbeathief! And yet,” continued he, 


antechamber. Finding himself on the hearth of her]. 


ful things in the apartment. A gold watch, richly set |" 


For fear of such a death, many great men were oblig- | Should I then be able to say my prayers to Him after 


I had committed this theft? Could I die in peace?” 
Overcome hy these thoughts, a cold shivering seized 
him. ‘ No!” said he, putting down the watch, “ I 
had much rather be poor and keep my good conscience, 
than rich and become a rascal.” At these words he 
hastened back into the chimney. 

The Countess, who was in the room adjoining, 
having overheard his soliloquy, sent for him the next 
morning and thus accosted him: ‘* My little friend, 
why didst thou not take the watch yesterday?” The 
boy fell on his knees, speechless and astonished.—** I 
heard every thing you said,” continued her ladyship; 
‘thank God for enabling you to resist this temptation, 
and be watchful over yourself for the future; from this 
moment you shall be in my service; I will both main- 
tain and clothe you; nay more, I will procure you 
good instruction that shall ever guard you from the 
danger cf similar temptations.” 

The boy burst into tears: he was anxious to express 
his gratitude, but he could not. The Countess strictly 
kept her promise, and had the pleasure tosee him grow 
up a good, pious, and intelligent man. 





Juvenile Intrepidity. 
About 4 o’clock on Sunday afternoon, a child abont 
5 years of age, belonging to a poor woman residing in 
Water street, fell off Vine street wharf into the Dela- 
ware, and sunk; a lad named William Riddle, about 
13 years of age, son of Mr. John Riddle, residing in 
Ferrie’s court, near Vine west of Front street, caught 
a glimpse of the child as it dropped from the wharf, 
rushed to the spot, leaped inta the water, and brought 
the child safe to land. The gratitude of the mother 
was unbounded, she witnessed the whole act of the 
boy, and pressed him to take all the money she had by 
her, but his reply was ‘ I did’nt save it for money.” 

[ Philadelphia paper. 

An Honest Indian. 
An Indian being among his white neighhors, asked 
for a little tobacco to smoke, and one then having 
some loose in his pocket, gave him a handful. The 
day following the Indian came back inquiring for the 
donor, saying he had found a quarter of a dollar 
among the tobacco. Being told that as it was given 
him he might as well keep it, he answered, pointi 
to his breast: ‘I got a good man and a bad man here, 
and the good man say it is not mine, I must return it 
to the owner; the had man say, why, he gave it you, 
and it is your own now; the good man say that’s not 
right, the tobacco is yours, not the money; the bad 
man say, never mind, you got it, go buy some dram: 
the good man say, no, no, you must not dose; so I 
don’t know what to do, and I think to go to sleep, but 
the good man and the bad man keep ta king alb night 


and trouble me; and now I bring the 
feel good.” : g money back, I 








Love for the Saviour, 
In one of the general associations, held in South 
and in North Wales, of different Sunday-schools to be 
publicly catechized together, a young girl answered the 
close questions put by the Saviour to Peter; ‘* Lovest 
thou me?” When she came to answer the third time, 
she was overcome by her feelings, and burst into tears, 
in which she was acscaipeied es the larger part of 
the congregation. An awful silence continued for a 
few minutes, all solemnly waiting for her reply, when, 
recovering herself, she cried out, ‘*‘ Thou knowest all 
things, thou knowest that I love thee.”” Happy indeed 


h h i 
very poor, and yet very good men. You read of ee ee ity ome Coen, 


can thus speak ! 








POETRY. 








LOOK TO JESUS. 
Children! you have gone astray, 
Far froin God, and peace, and heaven: 
Would you leave that dangerous way? 
Would you have your sins forgiven? 
Christ can all your sins forgive; 
Look to Jesus, look and live! 
Children! you have sinful hearts; 
Jesus Christ can make you whole: 
He can cleanse your inward 
Sanctify and save your soul, 
Jesus a new heart can give; 
Look to Jesus, look and live! 
Children! you must shortly die; 
Jesus died, your souls to save; 
If you to the Saviour fly, 
‘ou shall live beyond the grave. 
Life eternal he will give; 











fall of a great knife, their heads cut frem \heir bodies. 


** nobody would know it, nobody sees me.—Nobody ! 
does not God gee me, who is present every where? 


Look to Jesus, look and live! J. B. 
[London Child’s Companion. 





